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Blake is poetry of the mind, abstract in substance, concrete in 
form ; its passion is the passion of the imagination, its emotion 
is the emotion of thought; its beauty is the beauty of ideas" 
(p. 42). "In his poetry there is . . . nothing indeed but the 
absolute affirmation of that energy which is eternal delight." 
(Of Hood's Bridge of Sighs) "The fragility of the metre, its 
swiftness, as of running water, the piercing daintiness of the 
words, which state and denounce in a song, go to make a poem 
that is like music and like a cry, and means something terribly 
close and accusing." Throughout all the volume there is an 
eloquence born of its subject, but writing itself independently 
and independently valid. 

We can neglect "no histories of literature, nor essays about 
it;" and among these for the period treated there is nothing 
worthier in its own field — the individual figures in the Roman- 
tic period — than the volume under review. For the inter- 
pretation of the title chosen — The Romantic Movement — we 
must, however, still depend on Phelps and Beers and George 
Brandes; to that, in a strict sense, Mr. Symons contributes 
nothing. Frederick H. Sykes. 



Penguin Isle and Jacques Tournebroche. By Anatole France. 
Translated by various hands. New York: John Lane Co. 1909. 

" Et sur son beau rire un faune presse une grappe de raisin vermeil." 

Five hundred copies of Anatole's "Works," handsomely 
brought out, are launched upon the American public. More 
than this number will probably not be required. It would take 
all of Mr. Wendell's tact, all of Dr. Eliot's length of life to 
explain fully why. 

One may concede that the translation, considering its im- 
possibility, is fairly well done. Penguin Isle is particularly 
well done. It often reads as exceptionally fine English of the 
Swiftian type; at times it even gives the illusion of having once 
remotely been exceptionlly fine French. Were it a question 
simply of conveying sober narration, facts, or medium ideas, 
there could be no cavilling about this enterprise. 

But Anatole France does not belong to the Literature of 
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Knowledge. He belongs to the Literature of Delicacy. If any 
one will look for a moment at the original Calmann-Levy edition 
of Les Conies de Jacques Tournebroche , he will catch a cer- 
tain aroma. There will rise from the clear page, from the 
quaint miniatures, from the modernized-mediaeval or Balzacian 
Renaissance French ("De une horrible paincture qui fust 
veiie. . ."), a flavor which I have tried faintly to symbolize by 
the motto of this chapter. These "Tales" are further products 
of "La R6tisserie de la Reine Pedauque,"and they bear witness 
to the same culinary skill. It is entirely a question of manner. 
If you read them first in the English, the impression made will 
be of the slightest. You will gather that mediaeval jests, even 
those of the paladins, 1 would not prove acceptable for a current 
number of Life; you will not care for Brother Joconde or 
for the Five Fair Ladies baldly portrayed; you will decide 
that, save in one or two instances,' Messire Anatole France 
hardly knows what a good rattling plot is, and that otherwise he 
has singularly little to say. His putative hints concerning 
courtly joy and the "passion of the past," the rounding of his 
sentences like that of his women's throats, cannot be trans- 
cribed or transplanted. I could not recommend any English 
rendering of Jacques Tournebroche. Let the knave stay where 
he belongs ! 

With the allegory of Penguin Isle, the case is somewhat 
different. Here is presumably a life-philosophy, finally set 
forth by the foremost man of letters of his race and day, dealing 
not only with the events of that day, but with the whole history 
of Frenchmen treated under the similitude of penguins. Evi- 
dently now the meat of the matter is at least as important as 
its dressing. 

To finish with style, it may at once be conceded that this 
translation * has a vigor, a closeness, and, so to speak, a style of 
its own, — which is rare. Whole paragraphs and episodes move 
unusually well. That effect of patchwork, of a French exercise 
cooked up cold over the ashes of its model, which makes one so 

^'LeGabd'Oliver." 

2 " Le Miracle de la Pie," " La Lecon bien Apprise." 

3 By Mr. A. W. Evans. 
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weary in current versions of Balzac or Dumas, is skillfuly 
avoided here. The circle has been approximately squared ; to 
just what extent will be apparent if you will compare these 
passages, taken from the Descent of Marbodius into Hell. Vir- 
gil speaks: 

"Je n'ai jamais beaucoup cru moi-meme a ce que j'en ai dit 
dans mon Eneide. Instruit par les philosophes et par les phy- 
siciens, j'avais un juste pressentiment de la verite. La vie aux 
enfers est extremement diminuee ; on n'y sent ni plaisir ni 
peine; on est comme si Ton n'etait pas. Les morts n'y ont 
d' existence que celle que leur pretent les vivants. Je preferai 
toutefois y demeurer." 

It is translated : 

"I never believed much' myself in what I say about these 
things in the Aineid. I was instructed by philosophers and 
men of science and I had a correct foreboding of the truth. 
Life in hell is extremely attenuated ; we feel neither pleasure 
nor pain : we are as if we were not. The dead have no ex- 
istence here 6 except such as the living lend them. Neverthe- 
less I prefer to remain here." 

Or again, when the Roman is made to deride poor Dante: 

" Mon Etrusque me recita des vers composes par lui dans un 
dialecte nouveau, qu'il appelait la langue vulgaire, et dont je ne 
pouvais comprendre le sens. Mes oreilles furent plus surprises 
que charmees d'entendre que, pour marquer le rythme, il rame- 
nait a intervalles reguliers trois ou quatre fois le meme son. 
Cet artifice ne me semble point ingenieux ; mais ce n'est pas 
aux morts a juger les nouveautes." 

This is rendered : 

"My Etruscan visitor repeated verses to me which he had 
composed in a new dialect, called by him the vulgar tongue, the 
sense of which I could not understand. My ears were more 
surprised than charmed as I heard him repeat the same sound 
three or four times at regular intervals in his efforts to mark the 
rhythm. That artifice did not seem ingenious to me ; but it is 
not for the dead to judge of novelties." 

4 Too colloquial. 

6 Awkward — jars the rhythm. 
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The last extract seems to me too literally translated. The 
first sustains its style within a style and attests (what holds 
true for the bulk of the volume) a choice of words mainly 
felicitous. 6 

Anatole France, it is now established, is primarily a scholar. 
From this conning-tower he rakes fore and aft all the great 
argosies that have seemed, during nineteen centuries, worthy 
to bear the plunder of the world. Penguin Isle is not a con- 
secutive allegory, much less a history. The character which 
would always be speaking for him, charmingly if dispropor- 
tionately in his earlier novels — Choulette or Paul Vence in 
Le Lys Rouge, the doctor Trublet in Histoire Comique, 
now takes his full ease and innings. To skim again the more 
significant episodes, there is, after a witty introduction, an 
account of Saint Mael and his voyage to Alca, which is France. 
What can he do for the penguins — what can anybody do for 
them? There is a synod in heaven to consider the question. 
They are given souls and clothes in amusing, scandalous 
fashion. They have a heroine, Orberosia ; a hero, Kraken ; a 
dragon, more or less opposed to St George. They acquire 
lamentable consciousness of property, sex, and self-interest. 

The book on the Middle Ages and the Renaissance serves only 
to give its author opportunity for sarcasms on superstitious 
historians, art critics, and Dante. In Modern Times, if one 
wants the keys, Trinco is Napoleon, The Eighty Thousand- 
Trusses of Hay is the Dreyfus affair. For those of us who have 
forgotten the details of that and who never knew very much 
about Boulanger, contemporary intriguers, or even Faure, many 
of these chapters will seem pointless. Who is General 
Greatauk, Duke of Skull? Why do the Reverend Fathers 
Agaric and Cornemuse talk to no visible purpose? 

6 Detailed exceptions would be tiresome ; but the curious reader may ask 
himself whether sans cesse or sans doute should be rendered verbatim ; and 
may object to the " Moreover" hitch in this passage from the end of the 
Journey of Doctor Obnubile: " The wise man will collect enough dynamite 
to blow up this planet. When its fragments fly through space an imper- 
ceptible amelioration will be accomplished in the universe and a satisfaction 
will be given to the universal conscience. Moreover, this universal con- 
science does not exist (qui n'ailleurs n'existe pas" ). 
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It is in the final book, with its prophecy about "The Endless 
History," that this message again grows significant. AIca is 
"Americanized;" houses are built forty stories high; fifteen 
millions of men labor in the city of smoke and suffering; the 
trusts are supreme; the billionaire, intellectual and ascetic, is 
the hero and the martyr of his time; no thought, no art, no 
beauty is tolerated, unless bedizened and plutocratic; the 
leaders are nervous wrecks, the proletariat is misshapen and 
degenerate — life is scarcely valued. Two fair young people, 
thoughtfully discussing things, decide to blow up the town. 
Anarchists dismay and destroy. The city is finally blotted out ; 
and that civilization vanishes; and a pastoral race comes to 
dwell over its ruins. They in turn develop resources; their 
metropolis burrows into the ground, leaps towards the sky; 
"fifteen millions of men labored in the giant town ..." 

This is the way Anatole France sees it, and surely he has a 
right to say so. It is better to hear him when he forewarns 
than when he simply sneers. For throughout the book he 
sneers consistently at all the veneranda : love is a physical need, 
religion a no-thoroughfare, progress a myth, history a tissue of 
errors. Greed, pride, and les besoins rule us. We stalk around 
as primitive as possible, laughably adorned with the fig-leaf 
of illusion. 

Here is a misanthropy like Swift's, and indeed Penguin 
Isle seems to me the most bitter and colossal satire since 
Gulliver. In a story by James, one of the characters asks 
concerning a very dessicating skeptic — "But what does such an 
intellect leave standing?" The reply is: "It leaves itself." 
Surely that monument, adorned with his only preference, the 
pagan and Augustan laurel, must loom lonely enough for 
Anatole. Possibly that is why, at the age of sixty, he has 
decided to marry an actress. But even this will hardly avail 
to sell his books in America. E. Preston Dargan. 



